the House of Commons. Personal feelings rather than f convictions seem to have determined their conduct; for was not reviled a few years later when he went over to the side. Meanwhile the Gordon Riots had shown the Londoi lace in another light As for the County Reform Asso< of the years 1780-4, they had very little hold upon th towns, except in Yorkshire; and there the movement ~\ to the exceptionally bad representation and to the suj the great Whig landlords. The experience of those < proves that political action which arises out of temporar} (especially of a material kind) will lead to little result.
That mercurial and ill-educated populace seems t shaken off its political indifference only at the time of a election. Moritz describes the tumultuous joy with whic doners took part in the election of the year 1782. The carters and draymen eagerly listening to the candidate: hustings; their shouts for a speech from Fox; the close which even the poorest seemed to feel in their country's made a deep impression on Moritz, who found the sight f exhilarating than that of reviews on the parade ground al His mental comparison of Londoners with the Roman: time of Coriolanus was, however, cut short when he S£ rampant spirit of liberty and the wild impatience of a : English mob." At the end of the proceedings the assem down the hustings, smashed the benches and chairs, and the fragments about with them as signs of triumph.1 R and Marat, who saw something of English life during th in this country, declared that Britons were free only dt election; and the former averred that the use which the of " the brief moments of freedom renders the loss of libe deserved."a Certainly their elections were times of wild and the authorities seem to have acquiesced in the car: tending to promote a dull, if not penitential, obedience sequel. Not without reason, then, did Horace Walpole e at the close of the American War—" War is a tragedj politics but a farce."